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enforcement act, popularly called the "Volstead
Act." He played a significant part, also, in se-
curing the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend-
ment to the Constitution. At the time of his death
he was busily engaged in organizing a campaign
for a renewal of the fight in Congress for na-
tional prohibition. He suffered a heart attack in
July 1934, from which he never recovered, and
died at his home in Washington. He was buried
in Springfield, Ohio.

[Justin Steuart, H'tym: Wheeler, Dry Boss (1928^)
Am. Issue (Westerville, Ohio), May 1935; Lutheran
May 23, 1935 ; Who's Who in America, I934~35
Evening Star (Washington), May 6, 1935.]
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DIXON, ROLAND BURRAGE (Nov. 6,
iS75-Dec. 19,1934), anthropologist, the only son
of Lewis Seaver and Ellen Rebecca (Burrage)
Dixon, was a native of Worcester, Mass., where
his father, a graduate of Harvard in 1866 and
of the Harvard Medical School in 1871, was
a practising physician. The father was the son
of Lewis Whcaton and Susan Eliza (Fales)
Seaver. The latter upon her husband's death
married her cousin, Rufus Ellis Dixon, and
added the surname Dixon to her son's name.
Having received his preparation at Hopkinson's
School, Boston, Roland entered Harvard in the
class of 1897. Here he acquired an interest in
anthropology and the summer after receiving
the degree of A.B. he occupied himself in field
work in Ohio, having previously been appointed
assistant in anthropology at the Peabody Mu-
seum. The following summer, 1898, he went to
British Columbia and Alaska with the Jesup
North Pacific expedition sent out by the Ameri-
can Museum of Natural History. The next sum-
mer he spent among the Indians of California.
Meanwhile, he had continued his studies at
Harvard and in 1900 he received the degree of
Ph.D. After a winter in Germany, Mongolia,
and Siberia he returned to Harvard, with which
he remained connected for the rest of his life
as instructor in anthropology, 1901-06; assistant
professor, 1906-15; and professor from 1915
until his death. He also served as librarian of
Peabody Museum, as its secretary, and as cura-
tor of ethnology. Largely through his influence
and activities, the courses in the department of
anthropology were so augmented and systema-
tized and its personnel so increased that instruc-
tion could be given and research carried on in
all phases of the subject. His services to the
Peabody Museum were numerous, among them
the introduction of a cataloguing system that
greatly increased the usefulness of that insti-
tution.

Dixon

An insatiable investigator, Dixon acquired a
fund of ethnological information as great prob-
ably as that ever possessed by any one man. Al-
though not primarily interested in field work,
he carried on research in Asia and Oceania as
well as in North and South America and was
familiar with all the literature relating to the
primitive peoples of these regions. His attitude
toward his subject matter was extraordinarily
detached and objective.

His first visit to the Indians of California in
1899 was followed by others and he came to be
a recognized authority on the ethnography of
that section of the country. The results of his
observations are set forth in bulletins and pe-
riodicals of learned societies, the most impor-
tant of these monographs being "The Northern
Maidu" (Bulletin o] the American- Museum of
Natural Plisfurv' vol. XVII, pt. 3, 1905) and
'The Shasta" (ibid., vol. XVII, pt. 5, 1907).

The bibliography of his writings contains
more than eighty items. They cover a wide
range of subjects in the fields of descriptive and
historical ethnography, archeology, linguistics,
and folklore. Ilis longer works include Si at is tics
of the Indian. Population (1913), a bulletin of
the thirteenth census of the United States;
Occaiiic Mytliology (1916), a volume in the
series Mythology of All Races; The Racial His-
tory of Man (1923) ; and The Building of Cul-
tures (1928), In The Racial History of Man,
a venture into the field of physical anthropology,
he made the ambitious attempt to classify man-
kind on the basis of certain cranial indices. His
reliance on the method he adopted was such
that he permitted it to lead him to some con-
clusions that were fantastic and the work en-
countered more or less criticism; nevertheless,
it is a stimulating and suggestive accomplish-
ment.

Dixon put his abilities and knowledge at the
disposal of the government, when, in 1918, he
became a member of the House Commission,
known as the "Inquiry," and gathered material
on political conditions in Central America, and,
also, the following year, when he served with
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace.

He was a prodigious worker. He never mar-
ried, had few intimates, and took little part in
social activities. Fond of outdoor life, in 1915
he established his home in Harvard, Mass.,
where he had easy access to fields and woods.
Summers, when not otherwise engaged, he spent
in walking and tramping, finding pleasure in
exploring comparatively inaccessible regions.
The summer of 1917 he served as rodman with
a party engaged in mapping Camp Devens.
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